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The great interest that the overland route to India, 
via Egypt, has of late excited, and the important 
political and commercial interests connected with the 
Eastern regions, render the improving and perfecting 
of that line of communication a great and most de- 
sirable measure. It is equally important for the in- 
terest of Europe and the civilization of the East : no 
stronger evidence of the necessity for such improve- 
ment need be offered than the recent discussions on 
this subject, the publication of several pamphlets, 
and the constantly occurring letters of correspond- 
ents in the leading journals, making various com- 
plaints and suggestions, together with the rapidly 
increasing intercourse through that country; and, 
were this portion of the route improved, many more 
would travel by it, as it is well known in India, that 
ladies with young families prefer the passage by 
the Cape to the tedious and irksome journey through 
Egypt. 

My object, in this pamphlet, is to discuss the va- 
rious plans suggested by different persons, as to the 
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mode of effecting what is admitted by all to be so 
desirable an object, viz. the acceleration of the mails 
and passengers through Egypt, and the conveyance 
of the latter at a more moderate cost. 

In the year 1834, His Highness, Mahomed Ali, 
foreseeing the probable increase in the intercourse 
that would take place with India, via the Red Sea, 
by the introduction of steam navigation, decided upon 
forming a railroad across the Desert of Suez to Cairo ; 
and, for that purpose, instructed my late brother, 
Galloway Bey, to make the necessary surveys and 
estimates (see plan and section) for it, which were 
approved of by His Highness, and our establishment 
was directed to carry out the work ; in furtherance of 
which, all the preliminary arrangements were made, 
and a large portion of the rails and machinery sup- 
plied. Unfortunately the agents of foreign powers, 
who were opposed to this work, in a political point 
of view, used every possible exertion and means to 
dissuade His Highness from proceeding with it, al- 
leging, among other reasons, that the traffic, the 
extent of which was then doubtful, would not repay 
so large an outlay, and the necessary expenditure for 
working the line. These objections, strongly and 
constantly urged, with the sudden death of my bro- 
ther, and. the subsequent political events in Turkey, 
have hitherto prevented this important work froin 
being carried out. In the interim several projects 
have been started or revived, and, by some of the 
parties, used most dexterously as a means of diverting 
the Pacha from the railroad, which is well known 
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amohg them, particularly the best informed on such 
matters, to be the only practicable improvement that 
can be made. 

The present transit, from Cairo to Suez, for pas- 
sengers and baggage, occupies an average of twenty- 
four hours. The annoyances and inconveniences of 
this journey are mainly attributable to the length of 
time it occupies, and how little can be done to ame- 
liorate them must be obvious, when it is considered 
that the whole distance of eighty-four miles is an open 
desert, and every article of food, even to water, has 
to be conveyed from Cairo*. The road is at present 
bad and irregular, but it would cost many thousands 
of pounds to improve it, and even if improved, it 
would not cause an acceleration of more than a mile or 
two in the hour. The Animals employed in the transport, 
viz. the camel, the horse, and the donkey, have been 
used for ages, and their powers and habits are well 
known, and have long been used to their utmost ex- 
tent. The high temperature' of the climate must al- 
ways prevent rapid travelling by animal transport. 
These circumstances ndost clearly demonstrate the 
great diflSculty of making any material improvement 
as to speed in this mode of conveyance. Again, the 
cost to passengers is very great, as the transit com- 
pany are necessarily bbliged to kieep ^ very extensive 
and expensive establishment of servants and cattle all 
the year round, while their services are only required 



* Id the. statiuus along the road there is not even a well of 
fresh water. 
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twice a month; this is, therefore^ the cause of the 
veiy high charge, and which cannot be lessened. The 
most serious effect of the delay in crossing the desert 
is the time required for the mails^ which, in its con- 
sequences is most injurious. The inward mail from 
India, via France, last year^ only arrived on four 
occasions in time for replies to be sent out by the then 
outward mail. Thus, in eight instances, if the mails 
had been accelerated through Egypt twenty hours, 
which is quite practicable by railway, the great in- 
conyenience of a month*s delay in the correspondence 
with India, &c. would have been prevented. The in- 
calculable advantages of such an immediate reply by 
the outgoing mail to the correspondents of the East 
Indiei and China will be acceded to by all, and must be 
admitted by the advocates of the various projects for 
improvements and acceleration. 

My observations will naturally be looked upon as 
those of the advocate for the railroad ; but, although 
I admit fully that I speak in that character, I do so 
from a conviction that none other of the projects for 
improvements of the route through Egypt are prac- 
ticable *, arising from the various circumstances I 
shall hereafter explain, or I would willingly surrender 
this project, and give my support to any one that 
could be satisfactorily proved to be so. I wish, there- 
fore, to concentrate the exertions of all those who are 

* By this I ineaD, that the engineering difficulties may not 
be insuperable, but will involve so much expense, as to render 
the projects financially impracticable. 



anxious for the acceleration of the mails, and transit 
of passengers, upon the support of sl practicable mode 
of giving full effect to their desires. I shall now 
bring under observation the two other plans that have 
been projected, and state wherein I consider them 
defective and impracticable, and conclude with the 
present position of the Suez railroad. 

THE SUEZ SHIP CANAL CONSIDERED. 

The project of a ship canal, from the Red Sea to 
the Mediterranean Sea, has dazzled many with the 
stupendous magnificence of the idea of making Africa 
an isln^d, and, by forming an adequate water com- 
munication from sea to sea, of enabling vessels of the 
largest class to continue their voyage uninterruptedly 
from Asia to Europe. This is no doubt a very splen- 
did idea, and one that was well calculated to receive 
the sanction of such a mind as Napoleon^s '"' ; and, 
perhaps, were Egypt a part of the British possessions, 
it might be desirable to consider seriously the compa- 
rative advantages and cost of such a work. The ease 
and practicability of this immense undertaking have 
been so variously described, and, unfortunately for ac- 
curate conclusions, have been so theoretically brought 
forward, that it is impossible to place any reliance 
upon the writers' estimates of cost, or the difficulty 
of forming such a work. I need not illustrate this 

* Who, when in Egypt, caused a commission to be appointed, 
and a survey to be made of the Isthmus. 
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more fully, than by referring to the pamphlet of one 
author, who states that the whole could be formed for 
about £.150,000 ; of a second author, who gives it at 
about £.170,000; and a third, at £.2,000,000: it is 
also necessary to state, that neither of these pam- 
phleteers have visited the site of their description. 
Some of them have certainly treated this great engineer- 
ing work as a most easy and practicable affair, although 
there is no similar work to be compared to it any 
where in the world. Those used to engineering works 
will best appreciate the value of such opinions given 
upon a projected ship canal, extending from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean Sea, capable of passing 
vessels of from 1,500 to 2,000 tons burthen, when 
vessels of such a tonnage cannot reach the mouth of 
the proposed cut within four miles in the former sea, 
and eight in the latter. On the Mediterranean Sea 
coast a capacious artificial harbour must be made, as 
well as a channel, for many miles seaward, there being 
no shelter nearer than Beyrouth which is a very in- 
adequate one, and at two hundred miles distance ; or 
Alexandria^ which is one hundred and fifty miles. 

I cannot help respectfully observing, that conclusions 
are little to be relied upon, when drawn by gentlemen 
who make estimates for such a work, who have never 
visited the district, nor have had plans and sections, 
with other essential details furnished by those who 
have. I must do Captain Veitch the justice to say, that 
in his pamphlet, which is written with considerable 
research and theoretical ability, he states, that bis 
work is merely the result of his investigations, having 
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collected and discussed all that has been written and 
debated upon the subject. He, however, admits that 
it would cost something like two millions; and, if the 
extensive moles and harbours are erected that will be^ 
required, he may safely double that amount. I have 
paid some attention to such works, and considered 
the probable cost and practicability of this, after having 
obtained the best recent information on the subject 
from actual observation, and taken the opinion of 
several high naval authorities, who have been sta- 
tioned on that coast for a long time, as to its character 
in a maritime point of view. It is their unanimous 
opinion that, for sailing vessels of a large class, with 
an adequate harbour to enter from the Mediterranean, 
it would be a most difficult and dangerous navigation 
during the greatest portion of the year, as it could 
only be made in moderate weather, and as the whole 
surrounding coast must be considered an exceedingly 
dangerous lee shore. In a letter recently received 
from Captain Glasscock, R. N., of the Tyne Frigate, 
who was then cruising between Alexandria and Bey- 
rout, this opinion is fully confirmed by him (see Ap- 
pendix, p. 23). I have, in addition to this, a Report 
made by an engineering friend (see Appendix, p. 19), 
who, as recently as March last, surveyed the district 
from sea to sea — his observations and opinions go 
strongly to confirm the impracticability of making 
this canal and its approaches. With regard to the 
cost of such a work, with the very imperfect infor- 
mation that exists on the subject, it is very difficult 
to estimate approximately; but, on a careful consi- 
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deration of all the circumstances, I do not think the 
work could be executed, with the approaches and har- 
bour at both seas, under five or six millions of money. 
Another point for consideration is the time it would 
require to execute it, and the source from which the 
funds to form this are to be supplied. It is true, en- 
gineering works of late years have been effected with 
wonderful energy and great celerity; and, it may, 
perhaps, not be saying too much, that the execution 
of such a work as a ship canal could be now executed 
by British engineers and British artisans, and in a 
habitable district, and not in a tropical climate, in 
one quarter of the time it would have required five 
and twenty years ago in this country. In all such 
matters, there is nothing like referring to the actual 
execution of the nearest similar works extant, as to 
cost and time — that which approaches nearest in this 
country is the Caledonian Canal, which, after all, is a 
pigmy work compared with the proposed Egyptian 
Ship Canal. This comparatively small public work, 
under the direction of the celebrated Telford, cost 
upwards of one million sterling, and occupied twenty 
years to complete it, when, at either end, the entrance 
from the sea was in deep water. The utmost cutting 
to unite the lakes did not exceed above twenty-two 
miles, and of a very diminished section to the pro- 
posed ship canal. 

I think there are few engineers who would, even 
supported by the British Treasury, undertake this 
greatest of great works in a foreign country, with all 
its disadvantages for execution, under ten years, and 
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more likely double that time. I have presumed that,' 
supported by the British Government, this work might ; 
be executed, although I think few will imagine that 
our Government would ever propose or carry a national 
grant for such an object; what period would it not 
then require to complete it, if the funds are to be sup- 
plied from a less wealthy source ? I think that I may 
confidently assume that the reflecting portion of the 
public will draw this conclusion, that however grand^> 
desirable, and useful such an undertaking would be, it| 
is not capable of being established under a cost ot 
many millions of money, and a life-time for its execution. 
No disposition having been shown by his Highnessi 
Mahomed Ali to execute or to aid this work, which, , 
considering its great cost and the small service it 
would be to Egypt, his resources could only allow 
to a small annual extent, the idea of it should be at 
once abandoned, or not allowed to interfere with any 
plan that is practicable in the popular sense of the worii. 



THE BOULAC CANAL CONSIDERED. 

Canal from the Nile to Suez, 

Among other schemes, a canal from Boulac, near 
Cairo, to Suez, has been suggested, to join the Nile, 
for the double purpose of navigation and irrigation, 
under the impression that a portion of the Desert might 
be made available for cultivation. This work would 
be dependent for its continual supply of water on the 
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Nile, which could only be drawn upon during the high 
Nile, viz.y eight months of the twelve. The great length 
of this canal, nearly one hundred miles, and the various 
levels would require many locks and most expensive 
engineering works, and for one-third of the year would 
have a very limited supply of water*, and would occupy 
in time quite as long as the present journey across the 
Desert. It does appear quite unnecessary to increase 
the extent of land for cultivation to such a district, 
when there are thousands of acres of fine rich land) 
well irrigated, not cultivated for want of husbandmen. 
As far as regards the facility of intercourse, this scheme 
is not so good as the former ; in fact, it would give no 
advantage of cost or time over the present system. It 
has been one of the nine days' wonders in Egypt, so 
that, I presume, little more will be heard of it. 

This, like the preceding scheme, is too gigantic for 
such a country as Egypt is at present, and would not 
pay by its advantages one tithe of its cost. 

Assuming that I have clearly demonstrated that neither 

a ship canal from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean, 

nor a canal from the Nile to Suez, are works that there 

is any reasonable expectation of being made, it is now 

my province to show that the railroad can be made 

with the utmost ease in a period of about two years, 

{ and that His Highness Mahomed Ali is willing to bear 

I its cost, and to commence it at once, provided the British 

• Government agree to certain arrangements for the future 

* It is a question whether the canul could be worked at all 
during Low Nile. 
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payment for conveying the mailsy when the railroad is j 
finished. 

In September last His Highness Mahomed Ali re- 
sumed the order for the execution of the railroad; 
to our establishment, and directed my brother to pro- 
ceed to England to carry out the necessary arrange- 
ment^ ; but foreign influence was, unfortunately, too | 
successful in arresting the project, by asserting that j 
the British Government would not agree to pay a^ 
postage upon the conveyance of the mails. Feelii 
the great importance of this work to British interests, 
and the necessity of counteracting the intrigues of 
foreign powers, who are strongly opposed to the rail- 
way, from the increased influence it would give Great 
Britain, I addressed a letter on the 14th of October 
last to Sir Robert Peel, Bart., explaining the whole 
affair, and concluded by expressing a hope, that if 
he approved of my observations and suggestion he 
would instruct Her Majesty's representative at Alex- 
andria to support the undertaking. The Right Hon. 
Baronet promptly replied to my letter, and referred me 
to Lord Aberdeen, as Foreign Secretary of State, to 
whom he had forwarded my application. On the 27th 
of that month his Lordship honoured me with a reply, 
inwhichhe stated that ^^ Her Majesty's Governmentioould 
^^ direct the Consul- General to give his countenance to 
" the undertaking. '^ Upon the arrival of these im- 
portant instructions in Egypt, His Highness Mahomed 
Ali was absent in the upper country, but his principal 
Secretary of State, his Excellency Artin Bey, made 
a communication to our Coiisul-General, Colonel 
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Barnett, that His Highness would commence at once 
upon the construction of the railroad, provided thq 
British Government would make him a proposal as to 
a remunerating postage for conveying the mails. This 
was done, because it had been asserted by the oppo- 
nents of the measure that the British Government 
would not agree to do so, which His Highness was 
desirous of testing. I regret to say this communica- 
tion was made to Her Majesty's Government in Decem- 
ber last, and up to the 9th inst. I have learnt from 
Lord Aberdeen that it has not been arranged, and I 
fear from his Lordship's communication there is some 
considerable doubt whether it will be consented to by 
the British Government. An impartial Englishman 
will probably feel great surprise that so just and reason- 
able a request should have remained unaccepted for so 
many months, while we have made several similar 
arrangements with France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands, at much higher rates of postage than what I 
know would have satisfied His Highness. I know full 
well that about a piaster, equal to 2id. English, per 
letter, would have been considered suflicient compen- 
sation by His Highness*. I regret that no encourage- 
ment of this kind has been given to the Pasha, who, 
in opposition to the intrigues of foreign powers, is dis- 
posed to incur an outlay of several hundred thousands 
of pounds, if the British Government will agree to 
pay a fair sum for the use of the railway when esta- 

* The mails and letters were to have been conveyed through, 
under any arrangement the British authorities should con- 
sider necessary. 
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blished, so as to aid in creating a sufficient reyenue to - 
justify this large investment of his funds. I cannot j 
help thinking that the British Government are losing | 
a most favourable opportunity for establishing this ; 
great and important work, and thus perfecting the 
overland communication with India ; more especially 
when the advanced age of His Highness (76 years) is 
considered. He has ever shown a strong desire to aid / 
and encourage this route, even at a period when we 
were driving him from Syria, and threatened to blockade j 
Alexandria; and still is in earnest, as he shows by his | 
present proposal, to insure its permanency; and it] 
would seem to have been most important and desirable 
to have taken advantage of this reasonable offer, as it 
is difficult to know whether the successor of Mahomed \ 
Ali will be disposed to commence such a considerable \ 
work; but there can be little doubt as to his continuing ! 
it, from the large revenue he would immediately I 
derive. " Our estimates show that with the present i 
" passenger traffic, reduced to one-half in cost to each 
" person, the conveyance of goods in bulk as at pre- 
sent, the travellers to Mecca and various other parts, 
the conveyance of mails, with a train travelling each 
way every day, or in that proportion, that with the 
" above items it will produce an adequate revenue upon 
"the investment, and pay the expenses of working.'* 

There can be no doubt, as soon as this road should 
be completed and in full operation, that the inter- 
course of travellers will be considerably increased, and 
the produce of the East will be then conveyed to Cairo, 
at a charge of about 2^. per ton, which now cost from 
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20s. to 30s. ; for ere long a large portion consumed in the 
East of Europe would be conveyed through Egypt by 
the railroad. This might for the moment interfere 
with some established mercantile concerns ; but it must 
eventually benefit the commercial interests generally, 
as it will enable quicker returns to be made, and afford 
sales at lower rates, thus increasing the consumption 
of articles, and extending the advantages of trade and 
civilization to a larger number of our fellow-creatures. 
I am not diplomatist enough to know whether suck 
an arrangement as that asked for by the Pasha would 
affect our foreign relations, because Great firitain 
would derive the greatest advantage from it ; but all 
other . powers, in proportion to their Eastern con- 
nection, would share the advantage with us. Unfor- 
tunately for the interests of Egypt, of England^ and of 
Europe^ whenever any thing is suggested calculated to 
serve England in common with other nations, the 
whole " corps diplomatique" are up in arms ; but I do 
earnestly hope and trust, as a British subject, deeply 
interested in the East, that our Government will not 
allow this subject to slumber, particularly when they 
are so alive to the advantages of the overland route, 
and are using it in eveiy way possible : the passing of 
the newly-appointed Governor-General, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, is a most important proof that they appre- 
ciate the great advantages of it, and I cannot help 
thinking that their indecision arises from the many 
projects that have been proposed, and not from any 
unwillingness to give effect to that which they shall be 
satisfied is practicable. 
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If these observations and remarks shall happily 
in any way have contributed to their decision, I shall 
feel that my time has been well spent. My late 
brother having been the projector (under the aus- 
pices of His Highness Mahomed Ali) of this im- 
portant work, and our establishment having been 
entrusted by His Highness with the execution of it, I 
feel it a sacred duty to his memory, and an act of 
justice to ourselves, to impress this matter on the 
public mind. Sooner or later the project must be carried 
out : it is for the English Government now to decide, 
whether they shall have the honour of aiding its 
execution ; or, as is too often the case with all govern- 
ments, leave so useful and noble a task for more for- 
tunate successors. But as the Grovernment seems to 
hesitate, I earnestly but respectfully submit these views 
to the public, in the hope that some steps will be imme- 
diately taken to urge their co-operation with the enlight- 
ened Viceroy of Egypt, and accelerate a measure of 
such great importance to England. Every week shows 
us politically and commercially the growing value of 
our Eastern possessions. The Duke of Wellington 
and Sir Robert Peel, on the recent debates in both 
Houses of Parliament, upon the recall of Lord Ellen- 
borough, emphatically expressed the deep stake that 
England has in the East. Whatever tends to facili- 
tate our intercourse with those realms is a material 
ingredient in the political and commercial greatness 
and security of England. An opportunity now pre- 
sents itself of carrying out a plan eminently calcu- 
lated for that object. 

B 
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The Pacha is anxious io leave a durable monument 
of his administration, which shall transmit his name 
to the most distant ages, and place him in the eyes of 
posterity on a level with the Pharaohs and Ptolemies. 
After a barbarism of many centuries, Egypt is resum- 
ing her position in the East. She is the direct high- 
way between Europe and India. Her intelligent ruler, 
sensible of the vast advantages that may be derived 
by her from the recent opening of the East to the 
West, is desirous of making the means of communica- 
tion as cheap, as rapid, and as secure as possible. He 
knows that this is the true way to secure to Egypt the 
natural monopoly of the road, and enrich her by the 
stream of travellers and commerce : she may then again 
be made the emporium of the East. The age of pyra- 
mids is past ; those monuments of an idle and cruel 
superstition, and of a crushing tyranny, may remain 
to gratify the passing curiosity of the traveller, but 
the railway will be a monument equally durable, but 
far more interesting to perpetuate the memory of the 
genius and greatness of its founder, a lasting evidence 
of the triumph of science, humanity, and intelligence. 

I respectfully urge the Government at once to inter- 
fere. They can be engaged in no more exalted labours 
than those which contribute to the enlightenment of 
man, the social intercourse between distant nations, the 
spread of commerce and civilization, involving all the 
primary interests of humanity, and all the dictates of 
a %ound national policy. 

May 31, 1844. 



APPENDIX. 



Report of an Engineering Friend upon the proposed 

Suez Ship Canal. 

I STARTED from Suez on the 10th March, 1844, and 
six miles from that place fell in with the remains of 
what is called the ancient canal, which extends about 
nine miles, but beyond that nothing whatever is visible. 
I directed my course to Sheik Anedik, occasionally 
diverting from right to left, and so on to the Bir El 
Arrass and the Bir El Dowedar, all of which appear 
on the map; and when within sight of the bay of 
Tineh I could not approach it, owing to the land being 
very swampy. Having achieved all I sought for, viz, 
an examination of the diflferent lines projected, I re- 
traced my steps into the El Arish road, and skirted 
the Desert up to Salich, and near to Belbeis, where I 
turned oflF across the country, and joined Moses' Canal 
at Zag-Zig, thence proceeded into the Damietta branch 
of the Nile round the head of the Delta, and down the 
Bosetta branch to the Atfe. The direct line proposed 
by Captain Veitch is impracticable, inasmuch as it pre- 
sents overwhelming diflSculties of sand mountains^ 
besides very high and low levels. The second line 
proposed would also be attended with similar obstruc- 
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tions ; and the third, that of uniting the lake of 
Menzelah with the Bitter Lakes and the Mediterra- 
nean, is equally impracticable, inasmuch as they are 
mere marshes. Indeed, after paying due attention as 
to the possibility of finding a suitable line for a canal, 
I confess I gave it up as impossible, and look upon 
the project as a hopeless one. Starting from Suez, 
where there would be considerable work to form into 
deep water an approach from the shore, and viewing 
the immense work to form an artificial port and 
channel into deep water seaward at Tineh, or any 
part in its neighbourhood, as well as the variable 
levels and marshy land for several miles before reach- 
ing it, I have come to the resolution of its being an 
impracticable afiair, and one in which millions may 
be spent in the attempt to effect it, and in the end 
must be abandoned. To what may have existed in the 
time of the ancients I know not, but my own eyes 
convince me if any canal of importance ever was used, 
the land must have undergone a material change, and 
what was available then is by this change rendered 
impracticable now ; I am therefore disposed to look 
upon the Report of the French Commission with vast 
suspicion, and more particularly when I see their 
fellow-countrymen resident in Egypt following up the 
samg^ideas on most erroneous data. 

Last year Soliman Pacha and Galice Bey visited 
the remains of the ancient canal near Suez, and pro- 
nounced the feasibility of establishing the whole line, 
without going over the ground, and forgetting that it 
only formed one-twentieth part of the line, and that 
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the least difficult. It is really amusing to read some 
of the remarks contained in the recently published 
pamphlets, and it is fortunate for the authors that the 
scene of their exploits is so far off to save them the 
pain of being severely animadverted upon. I have 
been over the Caledonian Canal, and I am well ac- 
quainted with its construction, and the difficulties 
Mr. Telford had with it, which, if I recollect right, 
cost the country above a million sterling. Judging 
from that parallel case, this wall would cost treble as 
much, a sum which would be independent of the 
additional cost of the artificial harbour in the Medi- 
terranean, which ought to hold many sail, and of the 
channel, which must be run from the canal at least 
six miles out. The work has also to be formed in a 
desert, and therefore all the supplies must be sent 
from Cairo. If any parties are really serious about 
this project, their best plan would be, as a preliminary, 
to form the Snez railrocui so that they could convey 
the supplies and materiel^ of which there is none along 
the whole coast, or in the district of the proposed 
canal ; and I am not aware that any stone fit for such 
a work can be obtained, except from Upper Egypt, 
which of course must be conveyed down the Nile, and 
then across the Desert. In a word, the difficulties are 
so great, that I could fill a volume in narrating them. 
I only wish some competent men, excepting that I 
should regret the waste of money, were appointed to 
make a regular parliamentary survey with estimates : 
what an immense sum it would show to be necessary ! 
And after all, the Red Sea is not such an easy naviga- 



